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“We tend to meet any situation by re-organizing 
— and a wonderful method it may be for creat¬ 
ing the illusion of progress while producing con¬ 
fusion, inefficiency and demoralization . ” 

attributed to Petronius Arbiter (died 65 A.D.) 
and found on the wall of a senior UVic 
administrator’s office. 
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Downtown campus on horizon? 


By Tim Humphreys 


A downtown campus for UVic is a “very 
distinct possibility, perhaps within the 
next year” says Extension director Dr. 
Glen Farrell. 

The downtown campus, which Farrell 
sees operating in very close cooperation 
with other educational institutions in the 
Victoria area, would offer professional 
development, degree completion and spe¬ 
cial seniors’ programs combined with edu¬ 
cational counselling. 

It would be “just an office and a couple 
of classrooms” to begin with says Farrell, 
but would provide a central point for deliv¬ 
ery of noon-hour and late-aftemoon classes 
which are presently held wherever space 
permits. 

“To date we’ve been using church halls, 
basements and we’ve even used bars a cou¬ 
ple of times,” says Farrell. 

A downtown centre would enable UVic 
to offer a well organized degree completion 
program on a part-time basis over several 
years to people working downtown. 

“At present, the course offerings are 
quite capricious. There is no organization 
or counselling for the person working 
downtown. We’re constrained partly by not 
having a single location where we can offer 
an organized program at noon and in the 
late afternoon” says Farrell. “We also need 
a place downtown accessible to people who 
would like to talk to counsellors when 
they’re in the planning stages of continued 
education.” 

The need for counselling at the down¬ 
town location is high because of the varied 
geographic backgrounds of people in Victo¬ 
ria who will need information and advice 
about the transferability of credits from 


high school systems and universities in 
other provinces. 

Farrell sees the degree completion pro¬ 
gram downtown as an opportunity to do 
some planning with community colleges, 
especially Camosun. 

“People tend to start degree programs at 
college if they’ve been in the work force for 
a while*’ says Farrell. “Perhaps they see it 
as less formidable. That doesn’t mean that 
a college would offer all the first and second 
year courses downtown. We would coordi¬ 
nate the program to provide the greatest 
accessibility to the courses most in 
demand.” 

Senior citizen’s programs are becoming 
more important, and the lack of a down¬ 
town location may mean that the needs of 
seniors will not be fully met, especially in 
the evenings. 

“Because the transit system converges 
downtown, serving the needs of seniors in 
the Greater Victoria area would be more 
efficient at a downtown location where 
transferring buses isn’t necessary. We need 
a place where seniors out shopping can just 
walk in off the street and see what pro¬ 
grams we can offer them.” 

Women’s programs are also becoming 
more important at Extension as women 
take a larger role in management posi¬ 
tions, and need further education in spe¬ 
cific areas. Farrell believes a downtown 
centre would mean greater participation in 
education by women working downtown, 
both as career upgrading and a personal 
interest activity. 

Language training is another area 
where a downtown campus would meet a 
need. 


“Whenever we offer French language 
courses, they go over very well. At present 
they are focussed in the evening. We would 
like to offer noon-hour courses, but we need 
a central location to do it,” says Farrell. 

The downtown campus would make 
credit-free programs ranging from public 
administration seminars to lectures by vis¬ 
iting Lansdowne scholars far more accessi¬ 
ble to the public. 

“Every noon-hour lecture series has 
been tremendously well received,” states 
Farrell. 

The cooperative aspect of the downtown 
campus is one that Farrell believes essen¬ 
tial to its success. 

“It makes a lot of sense to look at joint 
usage of the downtown campus with 
Camosun College, the Open Learning 
Institute or anybody else who is interested, 
both from the economic side and the view¬ 
point of the student. 

“It would be a tremendous service to peo¬ 
ple working downtown if there is a full 
range of offerings and counselling servi¬ 
ces. It is even possible that Camosun Col¬ 
lege could be the primary user of a 
downtown campus, if there is enough space 
available, because of its broad base of one 
and two-year diploma programs. 

“The concept has worked extremely well 
in Vancouver, where the British Columbia 
Institute of Technology (BCIT), Vancouver 
Community College and Simon Fraser 
University have combined to provide 
downtown classes. Eventually, a down¬ 
town campus could become part gi the 
Knowledge Network (KNOW) arid be 
linked to other centres by television 
broadcasting.” 


McGeer speaks 
at fair 

Dr. Patrick McGeer, Minister of 
Universities, Science and Technol¬ 
ogy will be the keynote speaker at 
UVic’s Telematics Fair, Sunday, 
Oct. 5. 

The Telematics Fair includes 
hands-on demonstrations of micro¬ 
computers, a demonstration of Can¬ 
ada’s Telidon system, which has 
been sold to the United States, Swit¬ 
zerland and Venezuela, and a spe¬ 
cial computer music concert 
presented by members of the School 
of Music of the Faculty of Fine Arts 
at UVic. 

The Telematics Fair is designed 
to be of interest to families, stu¬ 
dents, businessmen, librarians, 
artists and teachers. Film presenta¬ 
tions by the National Film Board 
and the Ontario Educational Com¬ 
munications Authority, talks on 
B.C.’s new Knowledge Network 
and computer assistance for the 
handicapped are also scheduled. 



All en 


Chretien 

coming 

Federal Minister of Justice Jean Chretien 
will attend a special Convocation Nov. 15 
at UVic to mark the official opening of the 
Faculty of Law’s Begbie Building. 

At the Convocation which begins at 
9:30 a.m., three distinguished representa¬ 
tives of legal education in Canada, the Uni¬ 
ted States and Great Britain will receive 
honorary degrees. 

The $6.5 million cedar and brick Begbie 
Building, now being completed at McGill 
Road and Ring Road, is named after B.C.’s 
first Chief Justice, Matthew Baillie Begbie. 

About 250 law students and faculty 
members are now scheduled to move from 
the McPherson Library Building to the 
Begbie Building Oct. 8 and 9. 

The law library will remain in the 
McPherson until library facilities are 
ready in the new building. 

At the Convocation, Chretien will pres¬ 
ent a federal coat of arms for the new build¬ 
ing. Other dignitaries attending the 
Convocation include Nathan Nemetz, 
Chief Justive of B.C., and Lieutenant- 
Governor Henry P. Bell-Irving. . 

Donald Farquhar, president of the Vic¬ 
toria Bar Association, will present a bust of 
Begbie to the Faculty of Law. 

A special symposium on legal education 
will be held following the Convocation. 

Receiving honorary degrees at the Con¬ 
vocation are Prof, Francis Allen of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, Prof. William 
Lawrence Twining of the University of 
Warwick, England, and Prof. Paul C. 
Weiler of Harvard University. 

Allen is Edson R. Sunderland Professor 
of Law at the University of Michigan and a 
former Dean of Michigan Law School. He 
is a distinguished academic who has 
taught at Harvard Law School, Northwest¬ 
ern University and the University of 
Chicago. 

He was the drafting chairman of the 
Illinois Criminal Code of 1961 and has 
served as a consultant to the United States 
Department of Justice and the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice. 

(Continued on page 2) 



Chen Yu, chief librarian at Eas< China Normal University (Shanghai), outside the main library 
building of the university. Ea China Normal and UVic have agreed to a “special relationship” 
involving exchanges of library materials, scholars and research. UVic is the first Canadian Univer¬ 
sity to enter into this type of agreement with a Chinese university. The picture was taken by UVic’s 
chief librarian, Dean Halliwell on a recent study tour of Chinese and other Pacific Rim universities 
organized by the International Federation of Library Associations. 
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Chretien 

(Continued from page 1) 

Twining is a professor in the Faculty of 
Social Studies at the University of War¬ 
wick and chairman of the Warwick School 
of Law. He has taught at Oxford Univer¬ 
sity, the University of Khartoum and Uni¬ 
versity College in Dar-es-Salaam and was 
head of the Department of Law and Juris¬ 
prudence at The Queen's University in 
Belfast. 

He has served as a member of the Kenya 
Council of Legal Education, and the Inter¬ 
national Legal Centre Commission on 
legal education and legal research and 
training. He was president of the Society of 
Public Teachers of Law in England. 

Weiler, a native of Port Arthur, Ontario, 
was full-time chairman of the Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board of B.C. from 1973 to 1978. 

He is now Mackenzie King Professor of 
Canadian Studies at the Harvard Law 
School. 

Weiler was a professor of law at 
Osgoode Hall Law School from 1965 to 
1972 and has made outstanding contribu¬ 
tions to scholarship in the fields of labor 
law and constitutional law. 

He has been a research advisor on the 
McRuer Royal Commission on Civil 
Rights, Woods Task Force in Labor Rela¬ 
tions, Ledain Commission of Inquiry on 
Mind-Altering Drugs and the Law Reform 
Commission of Canada’s study of reform 
of criminal law. 

Lansdowne scholar 
lectures on campus 

Dr. Madeleine M. Leininger, internation¬ 
ally recognised for her work in nursing edu¬ 
cation, administration and transcultural 
health care is a visiting Lansdowne scho¬ 
lar at UVic Oct. 7 to 9. 

She will present a free Lansdowne pub¬ 
lic lecture “Culturological Dimensions of 
Community Health Service”, Oct. 7 at 
11:30 a.m. in Cornett 158. 

Leininger, the first professional nurse to 
ever complete a doctoral degree in anthro¬ 
pology is a recognized expert in nursing 
education and administration in higher 
education, transcultural nursing, health 
care, mental health and the political 
aspects of nursing education and health 
care delivery. 

Leininger researched in New Guinea 
from 1963 to 1965, doing ethno- 
psychological and general ethnographical 
studies with the Gadsup People, with 
whom she lived for one and a half years. 
She has participated in research conferen¬ 
ces on New Guinea studies and is the 
founder of the Transcultural Nursing 
Society. 

Leininger holds memberships in the 
American Anthropological Society and in 
groups affiliated with the Western Council 
of Higher Education Of Nursing. She is a 
member of the Multidisciplinary Board of 
Preparation of Transcultural Mental Care 
Providers at the East West Centre and the 
University of Hawaii, and has served as a 
visiting professor at universities in Califor¬ 
nia, New York, Ohio, Washington, D.C., 
Texas and Brazil. She has published exten¬ 
sively and is an active consultant in her 
field. 
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Lecture series set 


Options for Canada 


The University Extension Association of 
Victoria has arranged a series of 10 public 
lectures for the 1980-81 academic year. 

Cost of the series which began in Sep¬ 
tember and continues until March is $5. All 
lectures begin at 8:15 p.m. in Room 168 of 
the Elliott Building. 

Dr. Jeremy Wilson (Political Science) 
will speak on “Campaigns and meta¬ 
campaigns: The 1980 American Presiden¬ 
tial Campaign as Depicted by the Media” 
Oct. 27. 

Dr. Michael O venden of the Department 
of Astronomy at the University of British 
Columbia will speak Nov. 24 on “The Orig¬ 
ins of the Solar System”. 

Dr. Hohn Peter (English) speaks Dec. 1 
on “Why Is Modem Poetry So Hard To 
Understand? A Detective Story”. 

Mrs. Patricia Bovey, director of the Vic¬ 
toria Art Gallery gives a lecture illustrated 
by slides on “Western Landscape into 
Abstraction” Jan. 19. 

Other speakers in the series include Dr. 
Martin Collis (Physical Education) Feb. 2 
on “Fitness, Fatness and Fun”; Dr. 
Richard Glover, professor emeritus of the 
University of Ottawa, Feb. 16 on “Life in 
Canada’s Earliest English Settlements”; 
Dr. J.A. Boutilier of the Department of His¬ 
tory and Political Economy at Royal Roads 
Military College March 9 on “Problems in 
Paradise: Contemporary Developmental 
Problems in the Pacific Islands”; and 
Harold Hosford of the Provincial Museum 
March 23 on “Bird Migration: Fact and 
Fancy”. 


Following Premier Bill Bennett’s August 
1980 call for more public discussion and 
participation in the debate on constitu¬ 
tional renewal in Canada, the Extension 
Division at UVic has organized “Constitu¬ 
tional Options for Canada”, a one-day con¬ 
ference for the community. The conference 
will be held Oct. 4 in Room 144 of the 
Maclaurin Building. 

Keynote speaker at the conference will 
be Thomas Shoyama, former federal Dep¬ 
uty Minister of Finance and a constitu¬ 
tional advisor to Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau. Shoyama is now a member of the 
UVic faculty in the School of Public 
Administration. He will speak on the 
power of the constitution generally and the S 
role of a new Canadian constitution in 
resolving current national problems. 

The historical context of Canada’s pres¬ 
ent constitutional crisis will be discussed 
by four experienced Canadian politicians 
and statesmen in a morning panel session. 

* Conference organizer Cynthia Willi¬ 
ams, a political scientist working with 
UVic Extension, says the current debate 
about Canada’s future needs to be placed 
firmly in the context of past “crises of 
unity” that the country has survived. 

Panel members include the Hon. Jack 
Pickersgill, a member of every federal 
government from the Second World War 
until 1968; Senator Harry Hicks, president 
of Dalhousie University from 1962 to 1980, 
and a former premier of Nova Scotia, 
appointed to the Senate in 1972; Hon. Sena¬ 
tor Jacques Flynn, Minister of Justice in 
the Clark Cabinet, from 1979 to 1980, and 



Dr. H.D. (Ace) Beach, director of Counselling Services at UVic is pleased with the response to the 
non-credit studies skills courses offered to students at the beginning of each winter session. More 
than 200 signed up this time and others were turned away for lack of instructors and space. The 
focus of the study skills program is learning, with techniques ranging from thousand-year-old 
memory tricks to the latest findings in behavioural psychology. Counselling services also offers 
vocational and career guidance and personal counselling for problems ranging from shyness to 
the very personal. 


Associate dean named for Law 



Professor Gerry Ferguson has been 
• appointed Associate Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at the University of 
Victoria. The appointment was 
made at the Sept. 15 Board of Gov¬ 


ernors meeting effective retroac¬ 
tively to Aug. 1. 

Ferguson succeeds Professor 
Lyman Robinson in the position. 
Robinson was appointed dean of 
the Law Faculty on July 1, 1980. 

Ferguson joined the Law 
Faculty in 1976. He taught pre¬ 
viously at the University of 
Ottawa, where he had earlier 
obtained his Bachelor of Laws 
degree. His graduate work at New 
York University led to an LL.M. 
degree in 1972. 

Ferguson served as a legal 
research officer with the Law 
Reform Commission of Canada in 
1972-1973, and continues to serve as 
a consultant to that body. 

Ferguson’s primary area of 
interest is criminal law in which he 
has published extensively. He is 
founding chairman of the Victoria 
criminal law section of the B.C. 
branch of the Canadian Bar Associ¬ 
ation, and is a member of the execu¬ 
tive of the John Howard Society in 
Victoria. 


Government Leader in the Senate during 
that period; and Robert Strachan, leader of 
the New Democratic Party in B.C. from 
1956 to 19§9, a member of the last NDP 
cabinet and B.C.’s provincial agent- 
general in Great Britain from 1975 to 1977. 

Professor R.I. Cheffins of the UVic 
Faculty of Law will speak on the develop¬ 
ment of the Canadian constitution from 
before 1867 to the present. He will discuss 
the BN A Act as a British document, and 
how the Act responded to political, social, 
and economic problems at Confederation. 

In the final panel of the day UVic 
faculty members Dr. Norman Ruff (Politi¬ 
cal Science) and Dr. Rennie Warburton 
(Sociology) will join in the discussion of 
proposals for constitutional change dis¬ 
cussed by the federal and provincial 
governments. 

The Government of British Columbia 
has been invited to close the conference. 

Extension 
keeps on 
growing 

UVic Extension Division’s credit-free 
enrolment on-campus jumped from 4,678 
registrants in 140 courses in 1978-79 to 
7,138 registrants in 169 courses for the 
1979-80 academic year. 

Off-campus registration also increased 
last year over the previous year. Registra¬ 
tion climbed to 10,131 in 343 courses over 
7,993 for 169 courses for the same period in 

1978- 79. 

Extension director Dr. Glen Farrell 
says the much higher number of courses 
offered off-campus last year compared to 
the year previous reflected an increasing 
trend towards serving smaller communi¬ 
ties in the Interior and Up-Island. Most of 
Extension’s off-campus courses involve 
professional development and education 
workshops, and are carried out as part of a 
cooperative planning relationship that 
exists between UVic, community colleges 
and professional organizations. 

“We try to provide these interior pro¬ 
grams at a cost similar to those courses 
provided on-campus,” Farrell says, noting 
that community colleges play a large role 
in identifying’ groups who want the 
programs. 

Extension’s credit programs also 
increased their registration substantially 
last year, with 1,457 students enrolled in 

1979- 80 compared to 703 in 1978-79. 




The Board of Governors reports the following 
proceedings from the regular meeting of Sept. 
15, 1980. 


Resignations 

The following resignations were accepted, 
effective the dates shown: 

M. Harry Scargill, professor, Department of 
Linguistics (early retirement), effective June 
30, 1981. 

C. Graham C. Shorthill, senior laboratory 
instructor, Department of Chemistry, effective 
August 31, 1980. 

New Appointments—Faculty 
William Kinderman, B.A. (Dickinson College), 
Ph.D. (Calif., Berkeley), Victoria, B.C., 
appointed assistant professor, School of 
Music, effective August 1, 1980 to June 30, 
1982. 

Special Appointments 

Louis D. Costa, professor, Department of Psy¬ 
chology, appointed chairman, Department of 
Psychology, effective September 16, 1980, to 
June 30, 1985. 

Gerard A. Ferguson, associate professor, 
Faculty of Law, appointed associate dean, 
Faculty of Law, effective August 1,1980 to June 
30, 1982. 

John T. Weaver, professor, Department of 
Physics, appointed acting chairman, Depart¬ 
ment of Physics, effective Sept. 1, 1980, until a 
regular chairman is appointed. 

Richard L. Williams, associate professor, 
Department ot Social and Natural Sciences, 
appointed director, David Thompson Univer¬ 
sity Centre, effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 
1981. 
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Administrative Systems is again providing 
courses in word processing for UVic person¬ 
nel. The courses consist of lectures, work¬ 
shops and hands-on experience at a computer 
terminal. Class sizes are limited to six and held 
afternoons in the Admin. Systems conference 
room, Clearihue C030. All registrants should 
have an account established for computer use 
before taking the courses. For further informa¬ 
tion, contact Dan Gillett, local 6122. 


Mary Jane McLauchlin, counselling psycholo¬ 
gist in the Counselling Centre on campus, is on 
study leave this year at the Centre for Student 
Development at the University of Hawaii. 
McLauchlin has accepted a temporary appoint¬ 
ment at the University of Hawaii’s Centre for 
Student Development where she is working 
with students and researching “issues and 
problems for women in an achievement- 
oriented society’*, “the role of social skills in 
academic survival” and cross-cultural studies. 
McLauchlin has worked at the UVic Counsel¬ 
ling Centre for 10 years and has established 
several programs including a course in self¬ 
exploration for women, given through Exten¬ 
sion. Centre director H.D. Beach announced 
recently that the centre has hired two new 
counsellors. Bonnie Russell Brockett and 
Susan Koval Mitchell. Brockett has an M.A. 
from the college and adult division of counsel¬ 
ling psychology at the University of British 
Columbia and an M.A. in Linguistics from Cor¬ 
nell University. She has worked with students in 
a counselling and advising capacity and has 
been an instructor at Vancouver Community 
College. Mitchell has an M.A. in counselling 
from UVic and served her practicum in the 
Counselling Centre as part of her graduate stu¬ 
dies. She has been a teaching assistant in the 
Education counselling program and worked in 
training and supervision at the NEED Crisis 
Line in Victoria. She also worked at Northern 
Lights College as a consultant. 


Dr. Gerry Carr (Physical Education) has 
recently completed writing two books on gym¬ 
nastics for use in schools and clubs throughout 
British Columbia. The first, entitled Safety in 
Gymnastics, is being published this month by 
Hancock House of Vancouver and Seattle. Carr 
explains that this book is designed to upgrade 
the level of safety in elementary and interme¬ 
diate gymnastics. It offers more than 700 
sequence illustrations of safety and spotting 
techniques for fundamental skills in both men’s 
and women’s gymnastics. The book includes a 
chapter on legal liability, written by Dr. John 
Jackson, director of the School of Physical 
Education, with the assistance of Prof. Terry 
Wuester of the Faculty of Law. The second Carr 
book is a handbook on men’s gymnastics writ¬ 
ten on request for the Ministry of Education. It 
will be used throughout the schools of B.C. and 
is intended for the instructor as an all-inclusive 
text. It offers information ranging from the 
selection of gymnastic skills through to teach¬ 
ing progressions, sample lesson plans and pro¬ 
gram evaluation. This book is now in the hands 
of the publisher, Hancock House. 



Elcock with memento 


Any students having difficulty with writing can 
get some expert advice at the English Depart¬ 
ment s Writing Clinic. The clinic offers advice 
on all writing problems from logical organiza¬ 
tion to specific points of grammar and punctua¬ 
tion Dr. R.M. Schular and Dr. W.R. Benzie are 
co-directors of the clinic in Room D331 of the 
Clearihue Building. During the fall term the 
clinic is open Monday and Tuesday from 11:30 
a m. to 3:30 p.m.; Wednesday from 11:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m.; Thursday from 10:30a.m. to3:30 p.m. 
and Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

The telephone local for the Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery has been changed to 6187 
and 6188. 

UVic athletes have a busy weekend with five 
events scheduled in running, rugby and soccer. 
The soccer Vikings take on arch-rivals Univer¬ 
sity of British Columbia Thunderbirds Oct. 4 in 
a Canada West University Athletic Association 
(CWUAA) match beginning at 2:15 p.m. atCen- 
tennial Stadium. The UVic ROgby Norsemen 
tackle Oak Bay in the first game of a double- 
header Oct. 4 at Windsor Park, beginning at 1 
p.m. The Vikings and Wanderers meet at 2:30 
p.m. in the second half of the double-header. 
The Vikings soccer team plays Prospect Lake at 
2:15 p.m. Oct. 5 at Centennial Stadium in a 
Vancouver Island Soccer League match. UVic 
men’s and women’s teams will participate in the 
annual Fort Casey Cross Country Champion¬ 
ships Oct. 4 at Whidbey Island, Washington. 
The men will compete in a six-mile run while the 
women’s course is three miles in length. 

Faculty members are being asked if they know 
anyone worthy of receiving an honorary degree 
from UVic. Honorary degrees are awarded at 
every UVic Convocation and Dr. S.W. Jackman 
(History), chairman of the Senate committee on 
honorary degrees and other forms of recogni¬ 
tion, has asked faculty members to forward 
names of potential recipients of honorary 
degrees by Nov. 5. 

The consumer loan department of the campus 
branch of the Bank of Montreal has been moved 
to the lower level of the Campus Services Build¬ 
ing. Branch manager Anne Wills says the move 
was necessary due to the growing demand for 
personal loans and mortgages. Phyllis Kimmer- 
ley heads up the consumer loans department. 
Bank officials are hoping that the move will help 
to relieve some of the congestion in the upper 
banking area. The bank is open from 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m. and from 3 to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. 

Dr. Charlotte Girard (History) has recently had 
her first book published by the Canadian Insti¬ 
tute of International Affairs (CIAA). Canada In 
World Affairs Volume XIII (1963-65) deals with 
the period after Lester Pearson became Prime 
Minister. Girard examines in detail the-difficult 
relationship between Canada and France dur¬ 
ing this period, dealing with the Qanada- 
Quebec-France triangle and the interplay or 
incidents and personalities which led to 
increasing irritation and mistrust. 


Sir, 

Recently the Vice President of Administration, 
one Trevor Matthews was seen rushing across 
campus with his own toilet seat in the front 
basket of his bicycle. Does he know something 
that we don’t? 

Dr. Reg Mitchell 
(Chemistry) 


Ed. Note 

No, the vice-president does not keep a spare for 
emergencies. The seat came from P’ Hut, the 
original campus home of the Athletics and 
Recreation Department and was presented by 
the vice-president to Athletics and Recreation 
manager Mike Elcock at a recent reception. 
Elcock began his UVic career in P’ Hut and the 
vice-president felt he should have a memento 
of the campus to take with him when he left in 
September. 


UVic’s thermofloat jacket made the front pages 
of many of Canada’s newspapers last week, but 
the man wearing it might have had something 
to do with it. Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau was 
pictured on the front page of the Times- 
Coionist in the Sept. 25 edition, clinging to a 
rope ladder while visiting Dome Petroleum’soil 
drilling ships in the Beaufort Sea. He was wear¬ 
ing the UVic thermofloat jacket which was pres¬ 
ented to him during a visit to Victoria several 
years ago. The flotation jacket, worn around 
the world, was developed at UVic by Dr. John 
Hayward, Associate Dean of Arts and Science 
and Dr. Martin Collis and Dr. John Eckerson of 
the School of Physical Education. 

The Victorian Studies Association of Western 
Canada holds its ninth annual conference at 
the University of Victoria Oct. 10 and 11. Seven 
speakers, includina UVic’s Dr. David Stafford 
(History) will speak on Victorian literature. 
Stafford’s topic is the origins of the British spy 
novel. Other invited speakers include Dr. 
Robert Langbaum, Cabell professor in English 
and American Literature at the University of 
Virginia speaking on Thomas Hardy, and Dr. 
John Clive Kenan of Harvard University “How 
did the Victorian’s Talk to One Another?” For 
further information on conference registration, 
contact Dr. Victor Neufeldt (English). 

Dr. Donovan Waters (Law) is at the University 
of Western Ontario Oct. 6 to 12 as a speaker in 
Western’s Distinguished Visitors Programme. 
Sponsored by the law faculty, the program is 
designed to provide students, faculty, legal 
practitioners and the community with an 
opportunity to meet nationally and internation¬ 
ally known figures connected with the legal 
profession. Waters will speak on “Trusts and 
the Nature and Uses of Trusts” Oct. 6 and wit! 
host an open seminar on the topic “Trusts and 
the Sach’s Appeal” Oct. 7. 

Dr. David R. Zussman (Public Administration), 
whose interests lie in the psychology of public 
policy, government service to the public, and 
evaluation of government p.ograms has pres¬ 
ented the following papers over the past few 
months: "Third Party Consumer Complaint 
Handling: A Case Study" presented to the 
American Psychological Association, Sept. 2, 
"Program Evaluation in Canada" presented at 
the Canadian Psychological Association 
Annual Meeting in Calgary, in June and "Pro¬ 
gram Evaluation: Constraints and Proposals 
for Change" presented at the Canadian Evalua¬ 
tion Society First Annual Convention held in 
Toronto in May. 

CABNEWS monthly, the newsletter of the Can¬ 
adian Association of Broadcasters, gave Radio 
UVIC a very positive plug in its August issue. 
The growing free syndicated radio tape service, 
the only one of its kind offered by a Canadian 
university, goes to 160 stations across Canada 
and occasionally to the Public Broadcasting 
service in the United States, several British 
Columbia community colleges, the Vanier 
Institute of the Family, the Justice Institute and 
the University of Saskatchewan. “With the 
exception of Quebec, there’s hardly a hamlet, 
village, town or city in Canada that Radio UVIC 
doesn’t reach,” says the program’s host- 
producer Kim Whale. Whale has eclectic inter¬ 
ests ranging from book collecting to baseball 
and is willing to interview anyone on campus 
with an interesting topic or story to tell. “It helps 
if they have a good speaking voice and can talk 
outside their professional jargon,” he says. 
CABNEWS noted that stations are impressed 
by the service, which has included specials on 
Afghanistan, urban problems, terrorism, politi¬ 
cal cartoons and Mt. St. Helens. 


The ancient art of Chinese calligraphy is being 
taught in two non-credit courses by Gene Mah, 
cataloguing librarian at the McPherson. The 
first level course deals with aesthetic principles 
and brush techniques and will be held on Satur¬ 
days at 10 a.m. in Room A248 of University 
Centre. The second level course is more 
advanced, requiring a reading knowledge of 
Chinese, and will be offered Thursday evenings 
at 7:30 p.m. mrRoom A248 at University Centre. 
For more information, contact Mah at the 
McPherson. 


The Thursday Thing Oct. 9 features Patrick 
Lane, a Governor General’s Award winner and 
one of Canada’s outstanding poets. The Thurs¬ 
day Thing, a series of readings in literature and 
poetry is coordinated by Professor Robin Skel¬ 
ton (Creative Writing). All Thursday Things are 
held at 5:30 p.m. in MacLaurin 144. 


Suppose that we were approached by galactic 
travelers with a very advanced technology who 
offer us the following opportunity. They gua¬ 
rantee to double the standard of living of eve¬ 
ryone on Earth for one thousand years. At the 
end of that time they will arrange that humans 
will become painlessly sterile; when the last 
human is gone, the galactic travelers will 
occupy the planet. We check and find their ref¬ 
erences are impeccable. 

The question I now ask each person is 
whether they would accept this deal. I have not 
yet had a positive response. Yet if we apply 
standard cost-benefit thinking to this proposi¬ 
tion we find it very attractive. 

Ronald A. Howard 
in the journal Operations Research, 
quoted in Sept. '80 Science Digest 


A news release from Bandon University, Manit¬ 
oba, says that enrolment of first-time students 
there is expected to show an increase “well in 
excess of 20 per cent by the time students settle 
into classes” whifch is a “substantial increase” 
over 1979-80. The increase is attributed to the 
development of new educational thrusts by the 
institution including the implementation of a 
mature student centre, an intensive recruitment 
campaign and a series of information activities 
during the summer. The university has also 
experienced a marked shift in student popula¬ 
tion with heavy increases in the numbers of 
mature and part-time students enrolled, the 
release notes. 


World technological leadership is shifting 
rapidly from the United States to Japan says 
Zaviz Zeman of the Institute for Research on 
Public Policy. Thirty-six of every 10,000 people 
in Japan now work in research and develop¬ 
ment, about 50 per cent more than in the U.S. 
Japan’s strategy is to triple government invest- 
ment in R&D to more than 4 per cent by 1985. 
Canada’s strategy is to reach 1.5 per cent by the 
same year from all sectors. 

CAUT Bulletin, September, 1980 


A first year co-op program in Arts called “app¬ 
lied studies” has been introduced at the Univer¬ 
sity of Waterloo. A student in applied studies 
specializes in afield such as history or fine arts, 
and also takes a group of courses such as man¬ 
agement, computing, writing and Canadian 
politics. Students starting this fall will be out on 
a work-term next spring. Their first jobs proba¬ 
bly won’t be directly related to the students’ 
area of study — many may be low-level admin¬ 
istration or sales jobs in banks, insurance com¬ 
panies or retail stores — but the combination or 
work skills and academic programs will open 
up advanced jobs as the student progresses 
through university, and employers learn what 
usable skills the student is developing. The pro¬ 
gram had twice the expected enrolment in this, 
its first year, of operation. 

University of Waterloo Gazette 
Sept. 17, 1980 


The University of Waterloo has found a new 
way to remind Alumni that it's time to remember 
the old Alma Mater. Through an agreement 
with the Bulova watch company, a custom- 
made quartz watch “with a distinctive gold- 
plated medallion dial featuring the university 
shield” is available to university staff, faculty 
and alumni. The cost: $275 to $295, depending 
on the style. 

University of Waterloo Gazette 

Sept. 17, 1980 


What may be the first Ph.D. in parapsychology 
(subjects such as clairvoyance, mental tele¬ 
pathy and psychokinesis) has been awarded to 
a student at the University of California at Ber¬ 
keley. Jeffrey Mishlove researched his thesis 
for seven years. It covers aspects of the history 
and philosophy of the subject, as well as experi¬ 
mental work. 

University of Waterloo Gazette 

Sept. 17, 1980 


letters 

The Ring welcomes signed letters from faculty, students and staff on a variety of matters of interest 
to the university community. When possible letters will be printed in their entirety, but the editors 
reserve the right to edit for space purposes if necessary. We would like to provide a forum for 
debate in this space, and look forward to receiving your views and comments during the year. 
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Meet the cream of the academic crop 


For the first time, five top undergraduate 
scholars at UVic have been awarded presti¬ 
gious R.T. Wallace Commemorative 
Scholarships. 

A dminis trative Registrar Gordon Smi¬ 
ley recently named the top achievers 
among 250 winners of more than $110,000 
in scholarships and awards for academic 
.excellence in the 1979-80 academic year. 

Topping the list are Paul Gauvreau 
(A&S-4) of Sudbury, Ontario, and Anthony 
Price (A&S-3) of North Vancouver. 

Both achieved 8.9 grade point averages, 
the equivalent of A plus marks in all sub¬ 
jects. They led more than 7,000 undergrad¬ 
uate students who wrote final 
examinations at the end of the 1979-80 aca¬ 
demic year at UVic. 



Paul Qauvreau: maw swoent collects $1,000 
Wallace Scholarship for Arts and Science 


Gauvreau receives a $1,000 Wallace 
scholarship while Price receives a $625 
Wallace scholarship and a $375 Edward J. 
Savannah Memorial Scholarship. 

Also scoring an 8.9 grade point average 
in his first-year studies in Arts and Science 
was Arden Millar of Victoria. He receives 
the B.C. Centennial Scholarship of $950. 

Traditionally the Wallace scholarship is 
awarded to the top undergraduate student 
but the Wallace Commemorative Scholar¬ 
ship Fund, administered by the University 
of Victoria Foundation, has grown large 
enough to provide additional scholarships. 

These have been awarded to top stu¬ 
dents in all undergraduate faculties at 
UVic. 

Elaine Ethier, of Victoria, receives a 
$1,000 Wallace scholarship as the top stu¬ 
dent in the Faculty of Education, with an 
8.33 grade point average in fourth year. 

Miranda Wong of Victoria receives a 
$1,000 Wallace scholarship as the top stu¬ 
dent in the Faculty of Fine Arts. She is a 
third-year student in the School of Music, 
majoring in piano performance and 
achieved a grade point average of 8.53 in 
second-year studies. 



Miranda Wong: pianist is $1,000 Wallace winner 
for Fine Arts 

Susan Doyle, of Courtenay, B.C., 
receives a $1,000 Wallace scholarship as 
the top student in the Faculty of Human 
and Social Development. 

Doyle recorded an 8.4 grade point aver¬ 
age for her third-year studies in the School 
of Social Work. 

Colin Zelt (A&S-2) of Victoria collects a 
$400 Kiwanis Club of Victoria Scholarship 
and a $400 President’s Scholarship after 
scoring an 8.8 grade point average in his 
first-year courses. 



Jill Boothroyd: French major gets Delourr 
Scholarship 


David Welch of Victoria finished his 
second-year studies in Arts and Science 
with an 8.7 grade point average and wins a 
$550 Mary Hannah Cooper Scholarship 
and a $300 Woods Trust Scholarship. 

Alix Kent of Victoria receives the B.C. 
Psychological Association Gold Medal and 
a $350 award from the W.H. Gaddes Scho¬ 
larship Fund for her 8.6 grade point aver¬ 
age in fourth-year Arts and Science. 

Also scoring 8.6 were Donald McAdam 
of Brentwood Bay, a fourth-year Arts and 
Science student, and Linda Reid of Victo¬ 
ria, a second-year Arts and Science stu¬ 
dent. Both receive Victoria Medical Society 
Scholarships of $350 and Lucy and Mar¬ 
garet Corbet Scholarships of $250. 

Thomas Stewart of Victoria receives a 
$400 Faculty Association Scholarship, a 
$250 Matthew Cowan Scholarship and a 
$150 Frank and Margaret Gibbs Scholar¬ 
ship for his 8.6 grade point average in 
fourth-year Arts and Science courses. 



Barbara Flaten: pianist awarded Taylor and 
President’s scholarships 


Winner of the $500 Freeman King Scho¬ 
larship is Annemarie Koch (A&S-3) of Port 
Hardy who achieved an 8.6 grade point 
average in second-year studies in Arts and 
Science. Koch also wins a $300 Faculty 
Women’s Club Scholarship. 

The Alan Boag Scholarship of $1,000 
goes to Thomas Vincent (A&S-4) of Victo¬ 
ria while Glen Gaudin (A&S-4) of Victoria 
wins the B.C. Telephone Company Scho¬ 
larship of $600. Elizabeth Gibson of Victo¬ 
ria wins the James Boutilier Pacific 
Studies Travel Award of $1,000 and Ray¬ 
mond Chan of Victoria collects the $750 
Chevron Canada Ltd. Scholarship for 
third-year Arts and Science studies. 

The $650 Harry C. and Etta B. English 
Memorial Scholarship goes to Carol Keat¬ 
ing of Courtenay for her achievement in 
fourth-year Education studies. 

The Harbord Scholarship in Music goes 
to Jane Houlden of Hope, B.C., a first-year 
Fine Arts student. Taylor Scholarships in 
Music went to Suzanne Demontigny of Vic¬ 
toria ($500), Mary Murray of Dartmouth, 
N.S. ($500), Katherine Duncan of Victoria 
($400), David Millard of Delta ($300), Bar¬ 
bara Flaten of Regina ($300), Charles Mor¬ 
rison of Victoria ($200), Roger Mangas of 
Victoria ($200)* Amy Doolittle of Calgary 
($150), Carol Riediger of Chilliwack ($150), 
and Darren Bond of Nelson ($75). 

Four scholarships are being awarded 


for the first time. Gordon Maze of Victoria, 
a fourth-year Arts and Science student, 
receives the first Willard E. Ireland Scho¬ 
larship in History of $750. Two new L. and 
G. Butler Scholarships for the disabled of 
$500 are awarded to Linda Hunt of Sidney 
and Dwight Tardif of Canal Flats, both in 
the Faculty of Human and Social 
Development. 

The Thetis Park Nature Sanctuary 
Association Scholarship goes to fourth- 
year Arts and Science student Margaret 
Lee of Victoria. Cheryl Andrew of Victoria 
is the first winner of the $400 Flora Hamil¬ 
ton Burns Scholarship for her third-year 
studies in Fine Arts. 



Elizabeth Fraser: takes Deloume Scholarship 


Chapman Memorial Scholarships of 
$600 go to Barbara Bishop of Victoria and 
James Rogers of Calgary for achievement 
in third-year studies in Arts and Science. 

Sheridan Scott of Victoria receives the 
Crease and Company Scholarship in Law 
covering third-year tuition costs in UVic’s 
Law Faculty. The Wooton Scholarship in 
Law of $450 goes to Shirley Ann Pederson 
of Victoria who is entering her second year 
in law. Third-year law student Barbara 
Fisher of Victoria receives the $400 Lisson, 
McConnan, Bion, O’Connor and Peterson 
Prize. 

Winners of $450 Robert S. Evans Mem¬ 
orial Scholarships include Jennifer Cha- 
rlesworth of Victoria (Child Care); Martha 



Amy Doolittle: flutist awarded Taylor 
scholarship 


Kellman of Victoria (Nursing); Ilmo Von 
Rudloff of Victoria (Astronomy); Kathryn 
Fitzpatrick of Whitehorse (Social Work); 
Kathleen Malone of Victoria (A&S-4); 
Anne Field of Victoria (HSD-4); and Sha- 
neela Devi Singh of Duncan (A&S-4). 

John Van Heteren of Victoria (A&S-3) is 
the winner of the $400 University of Victo¬ 
ria Faculty Association Scholarship. 

The $500 Victoria Real Estate Board 
Scholarship goes to Rajj Rajinder Singh. 

Three women who were the first winners 
of the T.S. McPherson entrance scholar¬ 
ships at UVic in 1979 have had their $1,500 
scholarships renewed. 

Shelley Phipps (A&S-3) Kelowna, Tracy 
Price (A&S-2) of Delta and Shauna Tucker 
(A&S-2) of Salmon Arm, all achieved suffi¬ 
ciently high grade point averages to 
receive McPherson scholarship awards for 
the second time. 

President’s scholarships for 1980-81 
totalled more than $50,000, including 
about $16,000 to 85 part-time students. This 
marks the first time that the university has 
provided scholarships for part-time 
students. 

All the award winners will be honored 
and have an opportunity to meet the 
donors at a special awards recognition 
reception Oct. 29. 


Top students enter Law School 


Two students from British Columbia and 
one each from Ontario and Newfoundland 
are the 1980 winners of the prestigious Law 
Foundation Entrance Scholarships at 
UVic. 

The scholarships of $4,500 each are pro¬ 
vided by the Law Foundation of B.C. and 
are renewable upon the attainment of first- 
class marks in each year of the three-year 
law program. 

The four winners were chosen from 40 
applicants across Canada and the selec¬ 
tion was made on the basis of interviews 
with eight, finalists. 

The winners are: 

Lauri Fenlon of Thunder Bay, Ontario. 
She graduated with honors in the BA pro¬ 
gram at Queen’s University in Kingston. 
While at Queen’s, she was awarded the 
Queen’s Anniversary Scholarship and the 
Ann Adamson Scholarship 4n Psychology. 

Allan Seckel, of Vancouver. He gradu¬ 
ated this year from Simon Fraser Univer¬ 
sity with first-class standing in economics 
and cpmmerce. While at SFU he was 
awarded an SFU Open Scholarship for 
each of his nine semesters. He also received 
the George Suart award, given to the var¬ 
sity basketball player with the highest aca¬ 
demic standing. 

S. Ronald Stevenson, of St. John’s, New¬ 
foundland. He was the Rhodes Scholar for 
Newfoundland in 1978, after receiving a 
BA in political science from Memorial Uni¬ 
versity. At Memorial, he was awarded the 
Electoral Scholarship as well as the Uni¬ 
versity Gold Medal for excellence in politi¬ 
cal science. He has attended Oxford 
University on his Rhodes Scholarship for 
the past two years where he is completing a 
Master of Philosophy program. 

Deborah Trenholm of Vancouver. She 
received a BA in criminology from SFU 


this year. Trenholm has won numerous 
scholarships at SFU including an 
Entrance Scholarship, four SFU Open 
Scholarships, the James H. Edwards 
Senior Scholarship and the L.J. Costly 
Memorial Scholarship. She has been active 
in the SFU Student Society. 


Student awards 
total $848,000 

UVic provided $848,000 in scholar¬ 
ships, fellowships, awards and bur¬ 
saries to students in the 1979-80 
academic year. v 

The university provides 
$746,000 of this total from operat¬ 
ing revenues. About 100 graduate 
fellowships account for $615,000 of 
this amount with undergraduate 
scholarships and bursaries total¬ 
ling $131,000. 

The University of Victoria 
Foundation, with assets of $5.5 mil¬ 
lion, administers about 100 trust 
funds established by private 
donors to provide funds for out¬ 
standing students. 

This year $43,000 has been 
awarded to UVic students in the 
form of scholarships, bursaries and 
awards administered by the Foun¬ 
dation. Much of the interest from 
the Foundation’s funds is used tQ 
bring internationally recognized 
scholars to UVic for short-term and 
year-long appointments. 
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Four capture top award 



Phioos: 1979 McPherson Scholarship winner receives $1,500 renewal 

Four outstanding B.C. students have been 
awarded UVic’s most prestigious entrance 
scholarship. 

Each T.S. McPherson Scholarship is 
worth up to $7,500 ($1,500 annually) 

This year's recipients are Jean Brig- 
house of Salmon Arm, Gregory Keenan of 
Kamloops and Anneli Korpela and Alexan¬ 
dria Lindberg, both of Victoria. 

The scholarships were established in 
1979 by the UVic Senate and Board of Gov¬ 
ernors to honor the memory of Thomas 
Shanks McPherson, a Victoria pioneer and 
UVic’s major private benefactor, who died 
in 1962. The scholarship funds are admin¬ 
istered by the University of Victoria 
Foundation. 

These are the first scholarships for first¬ 
time entrants to UVic which carry a rene¬ 
wal feature. The four students each receive 
$1,500 this year and if they maintain a 
grade point average of 7.5 or higher, the 
scholarships will be automatically 
renewed for each year of full-time study, up 
to five years or graduation. 

Three of the first four winners of the 
McPherson Scholarships in 1979 have had 
their scholarships renewed. They include 
Shauna Tucker of Salmon Arm, Tracy 
Price of Delta, and Shelley Phipps of 
Kelowna. 

Brighouse, 18, a 1980 recipient, has 
deferred her McPherson award until 1981 
in order to take a Rotary Exchange Scho¬ 
larship to study in Mexico this year. 

She was a straight A student through 
J.L. Jackson Junior Secondary School 
where she won a trophy as best all-round 
student. She continued with A marks 
through Salmon Arm Senior Secondary 
School. 

Brighouse’s interests are varied, rang¬ 
ing from crafts to sports. 

She was a member of the tennis and 
field hockey teams at her school and is also 
accomplished at scuba diving, sailing, and 
alpine and nordic skiing. In music she is 
proficient on guitar, piano, flute, trombone 
and bassoon and was a member of he 
school’s honor band. 

Brighouse is also active in theatre and 
dance and played in two musicals at Sal¬ 
mon Arm Senior Secondary. She has par¬ 
ticipated in debating competitions in the 
Okanagan and at the provincial level. 

She plans to specialize in languages at 
UVic and has already completed two 
immersion programs in French. She aims 
at a career either as a teacher or in External 
Affairs. 

The interests of Keenan, 18, a 1980 grad¬ 
uate of NorKam Senior Secondary School 
in Kamloops, are primarily in the areas of 
music and science. 

His aim is to perform either as a concert 


pianist or as a professional accompanist. 
He has received top marks at the Yale- 
Cariboo Music Festival and has been an 
accompanist for the Cariboo College 
chamber singers. He teaches piano and 
practices two or three hours a day. He also 
plays the church organ and percussion 
instruments in a concert band. 

Keenan is also a straight A student and 
has done exceptionally well in the Provin¬ 
cial Scholarship Examinations. He has 
had a remarkable academic career and was 
named NorKam’s top Grade 11 student. 

Keenan has twice been a member of his 
school’s “Reach for the Top” team and has 
done well in mathematics competitions. In 
1979 he was a member of the NorKam team 
which entered the Junior Mathematics 
Contest at Waterloo University. Keenan 
was listed on the Canadian Honor Roll. He 
placed in the top 15 per cent in the Cana¬ 
dian Mathematics Olympiad. a 

At UVic, Keenan plans to take a Bache¬ 
lor of Music degree course, majoring in 
piano performance. 

Korpella, 17, is an A student from Rey¬ 
nolds Secondary School in Victoria. 

Her academic subjects at Reynolds 
ranged from shorthand to algebra. She has 
received academic awards for each of the 
four years she has attended the school. 

Already fluent in English and Finnish, 
Korpela has taken the French Diploma 
Prop-am offered in the evenings through 
UVic’s Extension Division and plans to 
concentrate on languages at UVic. 

Korpela has appeared in several produc¬ 
tions of her school’s drama department, 
was a member of the student council and 
the grad council, and received two service 
awards. Her outside interests include ten¬ 
nis and jogging. 

She is aiming at a career as a teacher or 

an interpreter. 

Lindberg, 17, is a 1980 graduate of Spec- 
Jtrumi Community School with As in all 
subjects. 

Wh ile maintaining an excellent aca¬ 
demic/record, she was involved in a variety 
of Activities at the school and in the com¬ 
munity. She was a member of the student 
council and the debating club and a 
member of the Spectrum’s “Reach for the 
Top” team. 

Lindberg attended Tillicum Elementary 
School and Shoreline Junior High where 
she received several academic awards and 
was editor of the school’s yearbook. 

She is a member of the Canadian Cos¬ 
tume Society and of the Victoria Celebra¬ 
tions Association. She has worked as a 
volunteer student naturalist at Goldstream 
Park and as a legislative page. She plans a 
career as a physician. 


Brains to head for Calgary? 

The University of Calgary, along with Calgary’s Chamber of Commerce and 
city council, has set out to make that city “the brains centre of Canada: the 
home of a thousand scientists and researchers”, according to a Canadian 
Press story printed in the Sept. 24 Vancouver Sun. 

The three bodies have formed a research and development authority which 
hopes to establish several research parks in the city and comer Canada’s 
research market. 

The objective is to diversify the city’s economy, now reliant on energy 
companies, by attracting top international research organizations and 
scientists in the fields of medical, bio-technology and electronics. 

U of C President Norm Wagner is quoted as saying the university will give 
up autonomy over its 100-acre research park which he expects Will be “com¬ 
pletely filled within three years”. 

The research authority, to be operated by a 12-member board of directors 
comprised of four representatives from each of the three sponsors, will seek 
out appropriate sites within the city to build other research parks when the 
university runs out of land. 

Calgary city council has approved spending $100,000 this year towards the 
project, and another $250,000 “in the future”. 

Wagner says Calgary’s ambitions are “to become another Stanford,” and 
that it has several strong arguments to attract research companies. 

U of C has a good research reputation, the story notes, having won $11 
million in research fund competitions in 1980. The city also has “an attractive 
climate, the mountains, the third-largest university library in the country, a 
reputation for business and -entrepreneurial activities and an atmosphere of 
open and free thinking.” 

Wagner says the lure of billions of dollars in the Alberta Heritage Savings 
Trust Fund won’t hurt the cause. 


Others back grad job stats 


UVic statistics on employment of gradu¬ 
ates (See the Ring, Sept. 12) are supported 
by statistics, counsellors and job place¬ 
ment officers in Ontario, according to a 
recent Canadian Press (CP) story out of 
Toronto. 

The Ring story dealt with a report com¬ 
piled by Dr. Joel Newman of the UVic 
Counselling Centre which shows that the 
unemployment rate for 1979 UVic gradu¬ 
ates six months after graduation is 8.3 per 
cent, close to half the unemployment rate of 
those with less education in the same age 
range. 

The report also reveals that the unem¬ 
ployment rate for 1974 UVic graduates five 
years after they graduated is a remarkably 
low 1.5 per cent. 

“What these results tell us is that if you 
get a university degree of any kind, it’s 
difficult to remain unemployed for a long 
time,” said Newman. 

After the Ring story appeared, a CP 
story presented further statistical evidence 
on the employment of graduates and 
quoted several people working in the field. 

In July, university graduates across 
Canada had a 2.8 per cent unemployment 
rate compared with 4.3 per cent for com¬ 
munity college graduates and 8.2 per cent 
for high school graduates. 

A Statistics Canada survey in 1978 of 
the 1976 university and college graduating 
classes found those with a B.A. had a 
median salary of $14,813 while those with 
three or four-year community college diplo¬ 
mas had a median salary of $13,129. 

The CP story claims that students are 
apparently getting the message, with the 
first increase in enrolment in five years 
expected in Ontario universities this year. 

“The myth about the unemployed grad¬ 
uate has been exploded,” said Will Sayer, 
information director for the Council of 
Ontario Universities. “It may take the gen¬ 
eral degree-holder longer to get there but 
they are getting the jobs.” 

The CP story quotes Edward Harvey, 
education and job forecaster for the Onta¬ 
rio Institute for Studies in Education, as 
follows:. “The message is clear — the more 
education you’ve got, the better your chan¬ 
ces of success. It may be even more impor¬ 
tant to have a university education today 
than it was 10 years ago. 

Harvey goes on to say that employers in 
general seem to be putting a lot of value on 
a university degree. 

“It’s hard to think of an occupational 
field where the educational requirements 
are not being upgraded.” 

According to the CP story, Wayne Gar- 
tley, executive director of the University 
and College Placement Centre, concurs. 

“All statistics still show a university 
education is the best way to get into the 
employment market and to have a good 


career.” 

Harvey, who prepares job forecasts for 
the Council of Ontario Universities, is 
quoted as predicting there will be a steady 
demand for accountants, financial profes¬ 
sionals, computer specialists and certain 
types of engineers by the time those now 
entering university have graduated. 

“If I were planning to enter university, I 
would give serious consideration, to a 
science career, technology, economics or 
public policy research.” 


The first ever exhibition of material from 
the National Archives in Ottawa shown on 
the West Coast is now on display until Oct. 
5 in the lobby of the University Centre 
: Auditorium. 

The exhibition, Alexis Contant: The 
Composer and his Milieu, 1858-1918, is 
drawn from material in the National 
Library of Canada’s Music Division 
Manuscript Collection and was first dis¬ 
played at the National Library in Ottawa. 

It is in British Columbia to honor the 
special performance of Contant’s oratorio, 
Cain , Sept. 28 during the CBC Festival 
Victoria. 

Joseph-Pierre-Alexis Contant was bom 
in Montreal in 1858. Among his teachers of 
piano, organ and composition were Joseph 
A. Fowler, Calixa Lavallee and Guillaume 
Couture. 

At 13 years of age he gave his first public 
recital in Chambly. His first published 
composition, La Lyre enchantee, was com¬ 
pleted in 1875. 

In addition to teaching at the College de 
Montreal (1883-1890) and later at the Col¬ 
lege de Mont Saint-Louise (1900-1918), he 
also taught at the Conservatoire national 
de musique from 1905 until 1917. Through 
out his career, he gave private lessons in 
piano and harmony. 

Although he was not an innovator, he 
created precedents in Canadian composi¬ 
tion and experimented with large musical 
forms. Through his friends and pupils he 
influenced the next generation of Quebec 
musicians. 

The exhibition features original musical 
manuscripts, programs, articles and criti¬ 
cisms of Contant’s works. 
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Kilpatrick: Ombudsman advises student 

Faces 


By John Durkin 


Some may see the Ombudsman as 
the champion of student rights, but 
this is definitely not the view of 
Ombudsman Bruce Kilpatrick. “I 
don’t take sides,” he says. 

The position of Ombudsman 
was created two and a half years 
ago so that students who felt they 
had been treated unfairly would 
have someone to turn to who was 
not a member of the “system”. 
Since that time concerns have 
ranged from disputes about grad¬ 
ing to the shortage of coat hooks in 
the washroom. The first person to 
fill the position was Patty Beatty 
Guenter. Rick Cooper followed in 
1979-80. 

Initially the Alma Mater Society 
(AMS) asked the university admin¬ 
istration to officially recognize the 
Ombudsman position, but the uni¬ 
versity was not ready to do so at the 
time and the position has always 
been completely student funded. 
Kilpatrick feels this may have 
given many the wrong impression 
of the function of the Ombudsman. 

“Faculty and administration 
often think that the Ombudsman is 
a student advocate, but that’s not 
the case. I’m quite prepared to tell 
students their complaints are 
unjustified and try to explain the 
system to them.” 

Kilpatrick started his job in May 
after graduating with a B.A. in His¬ 
tory from UVic. He is now taking a 
couple of extra courses but has most 
of his time available for his respon¬ 
sibilities as Ombudsman. 

His office is located in the Stu¬ 
dent Union Building (SUB), across 
the hall from the East-West Lounge 
and just down the hall from the 
AMS General Office. The sign on 
the door says the office opens at 10 
a.m., but according to Kilpatrick, 
that just indicates his official 
hours. “I’m always up here at 8:30 
in the morning and often stay until 
late at night. No one is turrted 
away.” 

Students who come to see Kilpa¬ 
trick are first encouraged to help 
themselves. “They are often capa¬ 
ble of resolving the problem with a 
bit of direction.” TTiere are, how¬ 
ever, some situations where the stu¬ 
dent fears he will be labelled a 
“troublemaker” by the professor or 
where the professor has already 
rejected the student’s complaint. 
Kilpatrick then tries to find the fair¬ 
est solution for all concerned. 

“I try to solve problems without 
going over anyone’s head. I make 
an appointment to see the professor 
involved rather than relying on the 


phone. I even put on my uniform — 
a sport coat — so that the professor 
can see that I’m not a radical. A few 
are defensive at first but most of the 
faculty and staff are very coopera¬ 
tive. I’m not out to get anyone.” 

If Kilpatrick feels the student 
has a justifiable complaint and the 
situation cannot be resolved satis¬ 
factorily between the people 
involved, he prepares a formal 
report giving his recommendations 
for a fair solution. The faculty or 
staff person concerned is given an 
opportunity to respond and if the 
situation still isn’t settled, Kilpa¬ 
trick goes to the next administra¬ 
tive level with his report. 
Fortunately, this is seldom 
necessary. 

“There is no case in the files 
where someone refused to discuss a 
complaint. Jobs are not on the line 
in discussions with me and usually 
a fair answer can be quickly 
found.” 

Kilpatrick is very anxious that 
all students, including graduate 
students, know about the function 
of the Ombudsman. This Spring he 
helped edit two handbooks entitled 
Discovering UVic: The Om¬ 
budsman’s Guide and A Hand¬ 
book for Graduate Students. 
Both are available at various loca¬ 
tions on campus. To further help 
publicize the office, Kilpatrick 
writes ‘On Your Case’, a regular fea¬ 
ture in the Martlet. “I hope the arti¬ 
cle lets others know there is a 
solution to problems. Don’t take the 
first ‘no’ as a definitive answer.” 

Thirty-two students have come 
to the Ombudsman’s office in the 
first two weeks of this winter term. 
Most were having trouble with 
course changes or with student and 
staff misunderstanding and lack of 
knowledge of university regula¬ 
tions. “Most professors and stu¬ 
dents do not read the university 
Calendar. It’s 240 pages of print. 
Pretty dense reading.” 

Even though the pay is part-time 
and the job is more than full-time, 
Kilpatrick is not complaining. 
“Keeping it on a part-time pay scale 
gets people who are interested in 
really doing something and are not 
in it for the money.” 

Students can contact Kilpatrick 
by coming to his office, phoning the 
office at local 4359, or leaving a 
message at the AMS General 
Office. In an emergency Kilpatrick 
can be reached at home. All con¬ 
tacts with the Ombudsman are con¬ 
fidential. “If someone needs help, 
I’m here.” 


Film manager favors 


Hollywood and Italian flicks 


John Skibinski declined to have his picture 
taken to accompany this story for fear of 
more movie fans collaring him to ask the 
worn out question: 

"Hey John, what’s playing tonight?" 

Skibinski, 24, a former theatre arts stu¬ 
dent at UVic, is the new Cinecenta man¬ 
ager, replacing former manager Michael 
Hoppe who left after 3 years in the job in 
order to go to New York. 

Skibinski knows his way around Cine¬ 
centa — before replacing Hoppe he worked 
part-time putting up posters and helping 
with publicity. Occasionally his film 
reviews have run in the student newspaper 
The Martlet. 

The new manager, like his predecessor, 
will be one of a small number of paid, full¬ 
time Alma Mater Society (AMS) 
employees. 

Cinecenta, now in its 10th year at UVic, 
is a non-profit division of the AMS and is 
designed to provide students, staff and 
faculty members with inexpensive movies. 
It runs 16mm films and is the only film 
society of its kind in Victoria. 

"Cinecenta is one of the best run, low 
budget theatres I’ve seen," says Skibinski. 
"It offers the widest choices of films and 
still manages to break even — which is 
very difficult to do these days. I can’t take 
credit for that because I’ve just started full¬ 
time. It has just always been that way. 

Skibinski’s favorite films come from the 
United States and Italy. 

"I enjoy things like Luna and 1900 
because they’re emotional and wild. Ameri¬ 
cans still probably produce the best films in 
the world. They also produce more of them 
and they cost less for us to rent than other 
foreign products because we can get them 
through Canadian affiliates which don’t 
have to pay duty. 

"Strangely enough Canadian films 
don’t seem to do well and often just aren’t 
available. Few are available in 16mm. We 
showed The Rubber Gun (a Canadian film 
about drug pushers in Montreal) but the 
response was disappointing. Outrageous (a 
Canadian film about a female impersona¬ 


tor who moves from Toronto to New York 
in search of the big time) was popular last 
year and we expect to have it back again 
sometime this academic year." 

Skibinski says foreign films are becom¬ 
ing more popular with the success of 
movies such as The Tin Drum. "It makes 
people want to see more. Attendance is 
picking up. We can even sell out the occa¬ 
sional foreign film." 

He says there is a tendency for movie 
goers to become restless with the recent 
flood of "gonzo comedy" such as Caddy- 
shack or Used Car. 

People think these are films like Animal 
House , "but Animal House was a gem com¬ 
pared to a thing like Caddy shack ," he says. 

A variety of films are being shown at 
Cinecenta this year and, like his predeces¬ 
sors, Skibinski plans to balance 
commercially-successful movies against 
the less popular flicks. Hits such as Moon- 
raker and The Buddy Holly Story will help 
compensate for any financial losses suf¬ 
fered from various foreign films. 

Newsletter keeps 
tabs on busy centre 

The Centre for Pacific and Oriental Studies 
newsletter for September has a number of 
items the Ring is happy to pass along to 
readers. 

• “The Pacific Way”, a 30-minute program 
produced for the CBC series “Man Alive” is 
available through the Centre for classroom 
use. The program discusses contemporary 
issues in Oceania. 

• Students are reminded that applications 
for the Japanese Ministry of Education 
scholarships of up to tWo years duration for 
study in Japan close Oct. 10. 

• Canada-Chinese exchange scholarships 
for up two years study are also available, 
and the James Boutilier Pacific Studies 
Travel Award will reimburse a Pacific Stu¬ 
dies student for up to $1,000 in travel costs 
for study tours in the South Pacific. Con¬ 
tact Dr. Jan Walls at the Centre for further 
awards information. 

Any other newsletters out there? 


Spikers face tough season 


Strong setting and blocking will be the key 
to success for the 1980-81 version of the 
UVic volleyball Vikings as they prepare 
for the upcoming Canada West University 
Athletic Association (CWUAA) season. 

“I am really pleased with the quality of 
the team”, says coach Bob Harrison. 

“We have one of the best setters in Cana¬ 
dian university competition in Dave 
Shokar and we will be working hard to 
become one of the better blocking teams in 
the Canadian Intercollegiate Athletic 
Union (CIAU).” 

Shokar, 20, returns to UVic following a 
year with the Canadian national men’s 
team. He was a CWUAA all-star as a rookie 
in 1978-79 and competed for two years as a 
Canadian national junior team player. 

Viking Dean Smith along with Mario 
Russo and newcomers Doug Reimer and 
Brian Beach recently returned from the 
Pacific Rim Tournament in Japan where 
they competed against top international 
clubs. 

“Those with international playing expe¬ 
rience will definitely help us”, said Harri¬ 
son. “We have an additional bonus with 
former Vikings returning to play.” 

Along with Shokar, former Vike Russo 
is back in uniform. Mike Fraser formerly 
with Far West Slammers has opted to play 
for UVic as well. 

Promising prospects include Brad Fil- 
ipig of Kamloops, B.C., and towering 6'5'//' 
Jim Arkell from Vernon senior secondary 
school. 

The tough CWUAA league has been 
called the strongest in Canada. Defending 
CIAU champions University of Saskatche¬ 
wan Huskies have acquired former Cana¬ 
dian national team star Don Saxton. 
Saxton is regarded as one of the best spik¬ 
ers and blockers in the world. 

University of Alberta star Terry 
Danyluk compares to Shokar as one of the 


top setters in the country. 

“Our weakness is individual defense”, 
Harrison said. “It is possible for us to beat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta by utilizing 
special tactics and playing with the proper 
attitude against such players in order to 
neutralize their game.” 


Warning unleashed 

Traffic and Security officials on 
campus warn that regulations con¬ 
cerning animals will be strictly 
enforced this year. 

Campus regulations state that 
“pets and other animals shall be 
excluded from all university 
buildings.” 

The regulations ^lso state that 
pets and other animals must be res¬ 
trained at all times by means of a 
leash or other control and they 
must be accompanied by a responsi¬ 
ble person. 

The regulations do not apply to 
guide dogs for the blind or animals 
housed in laboratory areas for 
research purposes. 

Guide dogs can become very ner¬ 
vous if they are bothered by other 
dogs. 

‘‘Loose dogs on campus present 
a real problem,” says Superintend¬ 
ent of Traffic and Security Tom 
O’Connor. “We will have to call in 
the pound if people won’t observe 
the regulations.” 
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Therapist warns 
of hot-line abuse 

I by Tim Humphreys 


The child abuse hot-line set up by the pro¬ 
vincial Ministry of Human Resources in its 
present form resembles some of the ideas 
talked about in Orwell’s 1984 says Profes¬ 
sor Tom Garfat (Child Care), a specialist in 
family therapy. 

Garfat made the statement after read¬ 
ing about the incidence of crank calls to the 
ministry’s Zenith phone number that 
allows callers to anonymously identify 
cases of child abuse. 

“These crank calls are obscene phone 
calls in the most serious social sense of the 
word”, the therapist says. 

Under current legislation each and 
every hot line call must be investigated. 
There is no recourse of a legal or social 
service nature for a family falsely accused. 


“These crank calls are obs¬ 
cene telephone calls in the 
most serious sense of the 
word.” 


A recent newspaper article cited a case 
of a family subjected to an investigation 
involving physical examination of the 
children by a social worker in the home. 
When no evidence of abuse was found, the 
children were taken to the family physi¬ 
cian, who again found no evidence of 
abuse. The family was then informed that 
a mandatory hearing before health care 
and social service professionals would take 
place, and their names would remain on 
file for seven years. The name of the person 
making the call in this case was kept confi¬ 
dential, as is required by the legislation. 

“When I read the newspaper story, my 
first reaction was to re-read Orwell’s 1984. 
There is one scene in the book which shows 
how the state encourages children to report 
“deviations” to the authorities. The hot¬ 
line, as it is currently set up, comes too close 
to that concept” says Garfat. 

What happens to a family already under 
stress when its members are faced with 
intervention by a social agency on the 
basis of false information? 

“Well, for a start, they’re not likely to 
seek help, if they ever need it, from the 
same system that created the additional 
stress,” says Garfat. 


“When I read the newspaper 
story, my first reaction was to 
re-read Orwell’s 1984.’’ 


“If the family was already having prob¬ 
lems, that call is going to add to the stress. 
They’re going to be very angry. The anger 
may be directed toward the social service 
system, which makes the whole of the hot¬ 
line counter-productive, but typically, the 
family having problems looks for. scape¬ 
goats within the group, and for reason to 
fight. The anger would probably be 
directed inward. 

The family that is wrongly accused of 
child abuse will be left with a reservoir of 
suspicion^ especially if one of the parents is 
away from the home part of the day, and if 
problems already exist. 

“Tension and disagreement about how 
to raise the kids is a pretty normal part of 
family life. So is anger. If Junior defecates 
on the rug to get attention, a parent can 
legitimately get mad. But if a parent who is 
working comes home and is then faced 
with some crank call that sends a social 
worker to their home, I think there may be a 
lingering doubt about the partner’s behav¬ 
iour, something like ‘Did you really beat 
- the kids?’ ” 

Part of the problem is an inadequate 
definition of child abuse, Garfat notes. “In 
a technical sense, even yelling at your kids 
is a form of child abuse.” 

Garfat doesn’t disagree with the intent 
of the “hot-line” and says he even under¬ 
stands the need for anonymity of callers. “I 
have no doubt it will increase the number of 


legitimate child abuse reports” he says. 

The solution to crank reports — which 
have varied between a third and a quarter 
of all calls — may be some kind of family 
advocate, who under the legislation, if it is 
revised, would have to accompany a social 
work investigating the report, Garfat 
suggests. 


“In a technical sense, even 
yelling at your kids is a form 
of child-abuse.’’ 


“This would provide for some kind of 
dual investigation. Of course it would 
increase the work load. But if we are 
increasing the stress, then we should be 
looking at ways to help as well. The hot-line 
was set up to help kids who can’t protect 
themselves. 

“The Minister has said that if even one 
or two children are assisted, then the crank 
calls and unnecessary intervention are 
worth it. But if, in trying to save one or two 
kids, we destroy a couple of families, I 
wonder if it is worth it. The solution may be 
a family advocate to take the family’s posi- 
tion right from the start of an 
investigation.” 

Garfat is also concerned about lack of 
follow up on those families forced to go 
through the process because of incorrect 
information supplied on calls. 

“There should be some follow-up. But if 
the social worker goes back to ask how 
they’re feeling, I think the parent would be 
justified in slamming the door in the social 
worker’s face. A family advocate could 
make that follow-up and allow the parents 
to keep faith in the system. If social servi¬ 
ces are going to provide support, and are 
going to work as a community resource, 
there has to be trust in the system, espe¬ 
cially if the same family runs into trouble 
later on and needs to seek help.” 

Garfat would also like to see data com¬ 
piled on those who actually do abuse child¬ 
ren, and on the crank calls. 

“The more information available, the 
better the chance of actually dealing with 
the problem,” he states. 

“The problem of child-abuse is a very 
serious one. But it is part of a larger prob¬ 
lem that involves the way families interact, 
and can involve alcoholism, wife abuse 
and many other stress-related problems. 
Child care and child abuse can only be seen 
in the context of the family as a unit in a 
larger society.” 


The darting game 

University of Calgary students are 
playing a new game. 

It’s called “Assassin” and, as 
the name implies, the object is to 
make a “hit” (with a suction-cup 
dart gun) on another student play¬ 
ing the game. Students signing up 
for “Assassin” are given a name, a 
picture, and a clue to their targets’ 
possible whereabouts. When the 
student signs up he or she also 
becomes a target, but the selection 
is random, so they don’t become the 
target of their own victim. 

Student government vice- 
president for entertainment pro¬ 
gramming, Mitch McCormick says 
he got the idea from a similar game 
being played at UCLA where it is 
called KAOS (Kill Actor on Sight) 
and hundreds of students have 
signed up, a good proportion of 
them women. 

U of C protestant chaplain John 
Guy is not amused by the concept of 
the game, however, because he 
believes it erodes respect for human 
life, something universities are not 
supposed to do. 



His face and friendliness will be missed by those who worked with him. Mel Cheaworth, duplicator 
operator 3 ("Which means a printer!") worked his last day at UVic last Friday (Sept. 26) before 
going to "a smaller college where I will be running bigger presses". He has been a UVic employee 
for 15 years, the first two spent in Administrative Stores and the following 13 in Printing and 
Duplicating. He says he has enjoyed his time at UVic, which had about 3,000 students when he 
started working here, and is also looking forward to the future. At Trinity College in Langley, a 
campus of about 1,000 students, Chesworth will be running a 19x25 Heidelberg Cord and two- 
color multilith. He is starting work immediately in Langley and will soon be joined by his wife 
Marilyn, receptionist at UVic Extension, and their two children. 


Tenants face rough future 
Rentalsman 


British Colurpbia Rentalsman Jim Patter¬ 
son had some grim news for 20 people who 
showed up for a public meeting Sept. 26 in 
the Student Union Building (SUB) 
Theatre. 

An already tight housing market is 
going to get a lot worse. 

“The rental market in Victoria and the 
Lower Mainland is the worst in Canada’s 
history,” said Patterson. “There is no sign 
of any relief and huge rent increases are 
looming on the horizon. We’re going to see 
rent increases at a higher rate than we’ve 
ever seen.” 

For those considering buying a house, 
Patterson advised them not to wait for the 
housing market to settle down because that 
is not going to happen. 

“What we are experiencing is a large 
increase in 30-year-olds with huge purchas¬ 
ing power who are causing havoc in the 
housing market,” he explained. These are 
the children of the baby boom of the 1950s. 
Patterson pointed out that 1960 was the 
peak year for births in Canada and these 
children are now moving into the rental 
market. “There will be a dramatic increase 
in the ownership market in the next 10 
years as these people turn 30.” 

Patterson said rents of $600 to $650 for 
one-bedroom apartments will occur in the 
near future and rents will continue to rise. 

He said the chief factors for the shor¬ 
tages in the rental and ownership markets 
are record inter-provincial immigration to 
B.C. and the high interest rates and cancel¬ 
ling of incentives for builders. 

“The only potential relief is a. housing 
program at the federal level, but that does 
not look likely right now. It’s starting to 
pick up, with 8,000 applications for build¬ 
ings in 1981, but that is not nearly enough 
to meet the present demand. 

Patterson offered suggestions for those 
finding it difficult to obtain accommoda¬ 
tions at a reasonable rent. 

“You should consider doubling up or 
even tripling up,” he said. “Consider a 
shared four-bedroom house rather than a 
one-bedroom apartment. Live with rela¬ 
tives if possible. If you’re thinking of buy¬ 
ing but have decided to sit around until the 
housing market drops off, forget it. If you 
wait another five or 10 years it is going to 
be extremely difficult to buy into the 
market.” 

Because of the shortage of rental accom¬ 
modations the Rentalsman’s office is now 
handling 35,000 calls a month and “there 
are another 15,000 callers who can’t get 
through,” said Patterson. 

Patterson’s office administers the 
Landlord-Tenant Act which was passed by 
the B.C. legislature in 1974 and is regularly 
amended. 

“Eighty to 90 per cent of landlords are 


complying with the regulations regarding 
rent increases,” he said. “Our workload 
has increased dramatically because all 
tenants are fighting landlords rather than 
moving these days because of the 
shortage.” 

He advises anyone entering the rental 
market to beware of pets and children. 
“Landlords can prohibit pets and children. 
Right now less than five per cent of rentals 
will accept chldren.” 

He told the small audience that land¬ 
lords often put unenforceable restrictions 
in a landlord-tenant agreement because a 
lot of people don’t know their rights. 

“We deal with a lot of unreasonable res¬ 
trictions,” he said. “One landlord had a 
restriction in the agreement against the 
tenant calling the Rentalsman. Another 
landlord had a restriction against putting 
an election sign in the window. Neither of 
these restrictions is enforceable.” Most 
restrictions against guests overnight or for 
a few weeks are not enforceable. 

Patterson advised students to try to get 
an agreement in writing, although a verbal 
agreement is enforceable. He said a tenant 
should check out restrictions, and recog¬ 
nize that anything not agreed upon cannot 
be later added. 

“The Landlord-Tenant Act provides 
basic rights such as 24 hours written notice 
before a landlord can come in. The landlord 
must have a valid reason for entering a 
tenant’s residence. 

“When you rent, it’s your home and it’s 
not reasonable to have a great number of 
restrictions on your tenancy. Landlords 
will often put all kinds of things into an 
agreement with a tenant, hoping the 
tenant won’t call our office.” 

Patterson said his office is experiencing 
a great deal of difficulty in coping with 
landlord-tenant disputes. “Our workload 
has quadrupled and our staff has been 
increased by about 10 per cent. 


Lovers triumph 

There is one recent case checked out 
by B.C. Rentalsman Jim Patterson 
that he still chuckles about. 

A landlord complained that two 
tenants were making too much 
noise in their foreplay to lovemak¬ 
ing, chasing each other around, 
laughing and shouting. 

“When we held a hearing, it 
turned out that the tenants were a 
couple in their late 70s or early 80s,” 
said Patterson. “There was no way 
we were going to rule that they 
should be evicted.” 
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Mystery disease causes confusion 

Self-help group formed 



Farquharson: plans public meeting 


A new self-help group for people who have 
a family member suffering from Alzhei¬ 
mer’s Disease is being formed in Victoria 
with the assistance of Dr. Andrew Farqu¬ 
harson (Social Work). 

The mysterious disease is one of acceler¬ 
ated aging, striking men and women from 
50 to 65 years. The cause is unknown and 
there is no known cure. Within three or four 
years of first exhibiting symptoms of the 
disease, a person will be confined to long¬ 
term health care. The disease ends in 
death. 

The medical term is “pre-senile demen¬ 
tia”. A person suffering from Alzheimer’s 
disease will show all the symptoms of 
senility. 

Farquharson has been involved in 
researching and organizing self-help 
groups for several years and was 
approaghed about a year ago by a social 
worker who had encountered two people 
with relatives suffering from the disease. 

“There is a great deal of stress and con¬ 
fusion created in the family in the early 
stages of the disease,” explains 
Farquharson. 

“The disease is often diagnosed for sev¬ 
eral months. A person will become very 
forgetful, begin exhibiting irrational 
behavior at work and at home and often 
will lose emotional control.” 

Farquharson says the disease can cause 
great damages in marital relationships 
because the family does not understand 
what is happening. 

“People have been fired or forced into 
early retirement because the disease was 
undiagnosed. Their relatives are often con¬ 
fused and do not know where to turn for 
help in dealing with financial and legal 
problems as well as emotional problems.” 

Farquharson is a firm believer in the 
value of self-help groups for several 
reasons. 

“In the first place, a self-help group pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for a person to be with 
other people who are in the same boat,” he 
explains. 


“The person joining a self-help group 
immediately recognizes that he or she is 
not the only individual facing a particular 
kind of personal concern.” 

Farquharson says members of self-help 
groups report that there is no pressure on 
anyone to talk but members are sur¬ 
rounded by people who have been through 
similar experiences. 

“This is likely to help a new member feel 
less anger or shame about their situation.” 

Self-help groups have mushroomed in 
the late 1970s to the point where there is a 
self-help group for almost every situation, 
says Farquharson. 

“The provide places to go for advice and 
support, where most members serve as 
examples or ‘models’ of a variety of ways in 
which a shared difficulty can be 
approached. 

“In the case of Alzheimer’s disease, for 
example, there are legal and financial 
questions which affect family members. 
People who have gone through the expe¬ 
rience of having a family member with the 
disease can provide helpful suggestions in 
a number of areas including the availabil¬ 
ity of long-term care. 

A public meeting, to provide informa¬ 
tion about Alzheimer’s disease and places 
to go for help and advice, is scheduled for 
Nov. 12 at 8 p.m. at the Fern wood Com¬ 
munity Centre. 


Exhibition opens 

An exhibition of Victorian era decorative 
art opens at the Maltwood Art Museum and 
Gallery Oct. 8. 

Titled Victoriana Rediviuus it is com¬ 
prised of more than 80 items, including 
paintings, prints, ceramics, glass, silver 
and pewterware, furnishings, fabrics and 
more, all drawn from the period 1837-1901. 

The exhibition illustrates the diverse 
range of styles and aesthetics of the Victo¬ 
rian period in Europe and North America 
and represents the first thematic exhibi¬ 
tion of its kind drawn from the holdings of 
the Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery. 

The show also marks an international 
symposium of the Victoria Society to be 
held here next week. The show is curated by 
Martin Segger of the Maltwood Museum, 
Douglas Franklin (Extension) and Dr. S. W. 
Jackman (History). 

The decorative arts in the Victorian era 
evolved out of the Georgia style, which lin¬ 
gered for years in the provinces of the Vic¬ 
torian empire, and encompassed a myriad 
of revivals and eclectic cultural borrowings 
closing with the Arts and Crafts 
movement. 

Victoriana Rediviuus continues 
through to Nov. 10 in the Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery in University Centre. 
Gallery hours are from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
12 noon to 4 p.m. on Sunday. Additional 
openings are scheduled to coincide with 
activities in the University Centre 
Auditorium. 


DTUC enrolment soars 



DTUC director Dr. Dick Williams 


Some of the people who made the first ever summer school at David Thompson 
University Centre in Nelson a success are shown here. The Kootenay Summer 
School of the Arts at DTUC this summer drew more than 300 students to 32 
courses in dance, music, acting, writing and education. The program included 
a three-day arts festival which attracted about 2,000 visitors to hear the Pacific 
Salt Jazz Sextet, watch performances of the Anna Wyman Dancers and listen 
to poetry readings by Margaret Atwood. The Centre’s winter programs in Fine 
Arts and Education are now underway with enrolment more than doubling this 
year to 425 students. DTUC is offering college and university level courses 
from Selkirk College and UVic in a cooperative five-year development program 
that will see delivery of degree completion and diploma programs to the 
interior Centre. 



Creative writing instructor Fred Wah. 



Miecio Zmur, from Mexico, is a visual arts 
instructor at DTUC 



and Student Counsellor. 


\ryan Marrion, Coordinator of Kootenay Lake 


ealenclsair 


Friday, October 3rd. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
voice concert. MUSIC BUILDING, 
RECITAL HALL. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Alien. Admission 
& charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

Saturday, October 4th. 

8:30 a.m. “Constitutional Options for Can¬ 
ada”, a one-day conference for 
the community, in Room 144 of 
the MacLaurin Building beginning 
at 8:30 a.m. For further informa¬ 
tion call the Extension Division, 
local 4802. Fee is $15. which in¬ 
cludes lunch. 

2:15 p.m. Soccer game. UVic Vikings vs. 

UBC Thunderbirds. Centennial 
Stadium. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Alien. Admission 
& charge. SUB Theatre. 


9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. CBC Festival. Dr. Bundolo’s Pan¬ 
demonium Medicine Show. 
Tickets available at McPherson ■, 
Playhouse box office and the Uni¬ 


versity Centre box office. Re¬ 
served seat prices are $5 and $4 
with $1 discount for seniors and 
students. UNIVERSITY CENTRE 
AUDITORIUM. 

Sunday, October 5th. 

9:00 a.m. “Telematics Fair”, sponsored by 
the Department of Creative Writ¬ 
ing in cooperation with the Exten¬ 
sion Division, and the Greater 
Victoria Media Research Associa¬ 
tion. ELLI BLDG. 

2:15 p.m. Soccer game. Vancouver Island 
Soccer League vs. Prospect Lake. 
Centennial Stadium. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Going in Style. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 D.m. 

Monday, October 6th. 

12:30 p.m. Doug Christie, of the Western 
Canada Concept Party, will de¬ 
bate Dan Burnett of the UVic 
Debate Qlub on the topic “West¬ 
ern Canada Should Separate from 
the Rest of Canada”. Both speak¬ 
ers will entertain questions from 


the floor. SUB Theatre. 
7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Holy Moun- 
& tain. Admission charge. SUB 
9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

Tuesday, October 7th. 

Wednesday, October 8th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Victorian Silver 
exhibit. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday 
and during evening events in the 
University Centre Auditorium. 
Continues until Nov. 10. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Storm Boy. Ad- 
81 mission charge. SUB Theatre. 
9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Chemical Institute of Canada 
meeting. Guest speaker will be Dr. 
Michael J. Ashwood-Smith who 
will speak on “Sunlight, Psoralins 
and Cancer”. ELLI 162. 

Thursday, October 9th. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Fine Arts meeting. 
MACL 169. 

5:30 p.m. “The Thursday Thing”, readings 


reiiMu* Lane oanaaian poet, ana 
6:30 p.m. Governor General’s Award win¬ 
ner. MACL 144. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films A Dream of Pas- 
& sion. Admission charge. SUB 
9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

Friday, October 10th. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
strings concert. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

1:30 p.m. Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288. 

m. Cinecenta films. Yanks. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 


7:00 p 
& 

9:30 p 

8:00 p. 


m. Faculty Recital Series. Lanny 
Pollet, flute, assisted by Jaroslav 
Karlovsky, viola, Linda Hougland- 
Daniels, cello, and Kathryn Ely, 
harp. Admission: adults $ 3 , stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens $ 2 . 
Tickets available from the School 
of Music and at the door. MUSIC 
BUILDING, RECITAL HALL. 
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